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ABSTRACT 

. ' . Current trends in higher education^ specif ically ""-m^ 

those related to the changing characteristics of students and tHe 
impact of those changes on colleges'axvi universi ties^ a^re addressed . 
Three distinct Irends^contributing. ta the changing charac^teri-stics or 
college students are: the decline of j 8-year-olds in the populatioQr 
the rising propbrtijon of new students^in the fcollegc' population, and 
the increase in a^ult partTtime learners. New students have resulted' 
from e-'qual opportunity anfl the expansion of open .admissions comaunity 
colleges. These trends will- affect colleges differentially, depending 
en .whether they serve national or local clientele, whether tue*y are 
locat.ed in areas of declining o^r growing population, and what kinds 
cf students they attract 6r are^pr ^parfed to attract. Factors that^caa 
te; considfer^d in projecting college enrollments are demographic 
trends and' the type of college; Demographic trends behind the aduir ' 
education movejnent and characteristics of adult learners are / . 
described. The analysis^ also considers: 'how the^ labor market will 
affect e'ducation, *diff erenqe.s between actual learners and those wAo 
say they are interested ill education but who are not currently 
, participating, advantages that would v^^sul^t from f unding^erbucation 
information tenters, characteristics of the^ new students, /and tiie 
"".ack of federal effort to acknowledge /the social ' desirability of 
lifelong learning and; adult education.' (SW) 
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CHANGING STUDENTS AND THE IMPACT ON. COLLEGES 
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I have been d^g^i to talk this evening about current trends, in higher' 
educa'tion-'-specifically those related to the changing characteristics of 
students and the impact of those changes on colleges and universities. 

& 

Some educators are looking at the pr'edicted changes , especially at 

' . ' \ 

demographic projections, and seeing mostly threat in the years ahp^d. 
Others are looking toward new markets and 'new needs and seeing' mostly \ 
opportunity.. 'By and large, -tho pessimists are. in\tr^ditional colleqes 
geared fo serving a' selected, residential , ful 1-time student body of 18 to 21 
year olds. As educational planners .and budget officers know only to^ell, 
the number of 18 to ?! year olds tn the United States population- will peak : 
next year and then drop until 1995, when it will begin to' rise again- 

Today ' s-lDptimists regarding the future of higher education tend^to come 
from open admissions, non-residential colleges serving part-time arid full- t 
time students across the full spectr^um of age and- ability. Theoretically, 
open door commuter colleges are nowhere^ near their.^r9wth,ceil ing, and they 
appear to be in a strong -position to tap into^two groups of potential 'col lege 
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students who are underrepresented in the college going populati^on today. The 
Majority of working adults are not now taking college classes, and neither are 
tKa^wTl^^ of 18 year olds from the lower socioeconomic half of the popula- 
tibnf- * . \ 

There is a lot of talk these days about^a new student cl ientele,\comm6nly 
referred to as "new" and "nontraditibnal"' students- While these terms are 
bandied about without much precision, J;here does seem to be a general under- ' 
standing that new. and nontradi tional stuclents are. all those who were under-, 
represented in college, student bodies around ^rtie year 1950. They cgnsist of 
rising proportions of ethnic minorities, low irfCbme students, women, low 
academic achievers, adult part-time students, and the handicapped. • ^ 

in the interest of clarity ,^"1 separate .the new student clientele into 
two major groups, defining them not by Census Bureau descriptors such 
as age, sex, and race, but in terms of educational needs. In my own research 
I have used the term/'New Students" to describe those who are educat-lonal ly 
disadvantaged, in the sense that they need help with basic skills., motivation, 
and guidance on h^w tp^make it in the educational sy^em (Cross, 1971). New 
Students may be white or black, rich Or'poor, but they shane the common 
experience of poor past* performance in school. Without "open admissions" and 
"speciaf" admissions, they would not be considered "college material'^ 

The te.wfn "nontradi tianal students" is general ly used to describe adult 
part-time learners for whom education is a Secondary rather than primary 
activity. Higher education needs to respond quite differently to these two. 
groups. By "and large New Students have basic skills -deficiencies, aire ^ 
academically dependent, and need .considerable help, attention, and supervision. 



I 
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Today's adult learners, in ccm.trast, 'consist largely of those who have been 

■ f 

succes-sful; in school >n the past. They tend to be achievement oriented, rather 

independent, and their primary educational needs are for schedules, curricuia, 

•and instruction appropriate to their maturity Imd adult responsibilities. 

Thus there are three distinct, trends contributing .to the changing 

characteristics of col lege students, ^ne is the decline ofhs year olds in 

the population, the.result of the low birthrate following the baby boom, of the 
■ . . ' ' ' . • ■ ' ■ ■ I . 

postwaip years. The second is the rising proportion of New Students in the 

college population^ Which is the combined result of the press for equal 
educational opportunity and the rap; d expansion of open admissions community - 
colleges. The third is the increase in adult part-time learners, a world- 
wide phenomenon known as lifelong learning in the United States and recurrent 

education abroad. The'se three trerids wifl affect colleges differentially, 

" ^' ■ '■ \ ■ ■ •■ ft 

depending on whether they serve national or local ^ cl ientele, whether they are 

located in areas of declining or, growing population, and what kinds of students 

they attract or are prepared to attract. 

'A'great deal of'studyand attention has been given to the probable impact 

of demographics on college enrollments. By. 1985, the number of IB year olds 

tn the population will shrink by 15 percent; by 1992 there will be-2^ percent 



•fewer 18 year olds in the United States than. there were nn 1975. That does not 
mean, of course, that every college should pTan for reduced enrollments. Some 
should probably plan for a modest increase in entering freshmen. by 1985. Let 
me try** to make the picture concrete by walking, through the figures for tKe 
District of Columbia- as they ^re projected by the American Council'. on Education 
{He,nderson, . 1977). The number Of 18 year olds in the District is- expected . to 
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drop an astounding 44 percent by .1985, but historically, the District has 
dpne a booming business of importing undergraduates from other states. . If 
that continues and if roughly one-third of the District's 18 year olds 
continue to enroll as college freshmen, there should be an 8 percent.increase 
.in the number/of freshmen enrolled in District colleges in' 1985. New 'Jersey, 
on the other hand, can'expect a 43 percent drop in 'college'enrollments by 
1985' becausejjpore people^are moving out of New Jersey 'than into it, and 
because historically large numbers of New Jersey 18 year olds enter out-of- 
state colleges, while few outsiders come into the state for college. Thus 
the clemography of the birth statistics wijl ,have dramatically different 
effects- "on colleges depending, in,pa^t, on location. 

Another factor to be considered in projecting enrollments^ is the type 
of college. Public community colleges seern'j;o-te -on the cutting edge o^^the 
changes that are occuring now. They are generally in a good position witTr 
respect to both location and faculty attitudes to serve higher education's non 
traditional and New Students.- While some will face significant loss of 18 
year olds, their role in the 1980s will generally be xonsi stent with their 
founding mission. & . ■ ^ ■ ■ , > 

Htghly selective colleges- and universities will probably not be greatly, 
affected by the 'dirth-.of 18 year 'olds *either. They will continue to compete 
quite successfully for students,, taking the better students from less 
selective institutions if thfiy must in order to maintain' their enrollments . 

'■^^ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ; ' ■ ■ ■ . i 

' ^Although most commuhity fcolleges have a lot. of work to do to fully ^ 
••a'ccomniodate adult learnerfe, the leadership appears to be making a prom-isi.ng 
start on the task. See for example, -the AA'CJC 1979 As.sembly Papers.,. 
especiaTly "Restructuring Community Colleges for Lifelong Education" by 
Rober-t McCabl.' , > • • 
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That means, hov^ever, that many moderately selective four-year colleges, 
squeezed in the competition between the attractiveness of prestige institutions 
and the convenience and low cost. of community colleges, are going to be in 
serious difficulty by 1985 and* probably fighting for survival by 1990. How 
many will be abl^e to .hang on until the late T990s when the pool of college- 
afc|e youthjs^arts to increase again is a questfon of considerable national 
importance. - . . . 

- . . ' ' • r 

I will return to the plight of the moderately selective four-year colTege* 
in a minute, but since it "should be viewed in the context, of some other 
changes, let us take a look at .the potential of adult learners for ta:king up 
some of the slack of the decline in the younger ag^e groups. . 

Nontraditional Students 

^..^The demographics behind the adult education movement are really very 
fortuitous for colleges. Chart 1 shows clearly how the baby boom generation 
compens'ates for the baby bust generation. The number of 25 to 34 year olds 
in the population peaks in 1990, just as the 18 to =24 year old population, 
approaches its nadir.. Then as the 25 toV|4 year olds be^V to dec^^ in'the- 
1990s, the grandchildren of the baby boom generation, begin to ' 
reach, college age; causing the upswing in 'the curve for 18 to 24 year olds. 
Thus if colleges could fill the seats of traditionally-aged students with 
older students for the next couple of decades, iX would appear" to be a nice 

solution for colleges as well as for society. There. al^e- several problems,. 

. • ■ . . .. , 

"of "coursij^b any such neat, solu^tion. . " A . . 
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One, is that it takes four or five adult learners to make ane full-time 
equivalent (FTE). Another is that th'ere is a great deal of competition from 
other agencies in the society for adult learners, and it is by no means clear 
that colleges can' gain. or should have any inside track to the adult learning 
market. A third problem.-that worries federal and state budget off icers is 
that if the adult lea.rning movement gains momentum during the 1980s, is 
there any way of, dampening it down in the 1990s when the 18 year old popula- 
tion regarins its numerical strength? Or will the turir of the century herald . 

the emergence of the learning society in wh4ch a majority of the American ' - 

■ ■ . . ft ■ 

public are. directly engaged in teaching or learning or both? 

Personally I think that it is highly probable that the year- 2000 will^ 

■ ^- 

" initiate an enormous resurgence in .h%her education. At,! that time, fuli- 

time enrollments are. expected to go up substaritially, and no doubt part-time 

enrollments wi IT continue to increase as well . Furthermore., half of all ! 

^college faculty, most of whom were hired during the boom period of the 1960s, will 

be retiring and will be replaced and supplemented by new blood. Buildinas 'buift in 

the 1950s and'1960s. will be wearing put, to be replaced or remodeled, or perhaps 

demolis-bfed in favor of other forms of instructional delivery. 

■: ^ In the iTieantime, however, there is the matter of understanding the 

characteristics and needs of today's adult^ learners. Figures regarding the 

participation of adult learners vary greatly, depending on the definition of. 

"adult learner" and on the paracular study quoted. National surveys ind-icate 

that there are between 17 million (Boaz, 1978) and 32 million (Carp, Peterson, . 

• ..." • ■ * ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

and Roelfe.197^1). adult learners in the United States when "adult learner"' is 
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defined as a part-time student 17 years of age or older pursuing some fqrn? of 
organized instruction, which may be creditor noncredit, offered by industry 
and community agencies as well as by colleges and universities. My best 
guess is that one in four American adults is taking a cl^ss or participating 
in an organized learning group this'year. That is a very substantial lear^ninc 
force, with. a head count' two to three times as great as the total number of 
college students enrolled for degree\redit. Postsecondary educational 
institutions Tincluding all tw(3- and four-year colleges and universities plus 
trade and business schools), however, provide less than half of the 
instruction for adults, and most of that'is noncredi. (Boaz\ 1978)^ 

As a group, today's adult learners represent the advantaged classes of 



society. They are disproporti 



ibna'tely young, white, weVl -educated* and mak^ing^ 
good salaries. Those who stilfl think of night ^'school as., a poor man's- college 
.for lower class immigrants^> ar^' clearly out-of-date. AduTt education today 
is mov ng toward elitism, with the following populations 'significantly under-' 
represented: Blacks, people w:th less than a high school education, those with 
.annual family incomes under $8,000,,^ people aged 45 and older, and those living, 
in the central city or on the -farm (Boaz', 1978). ^ ^ ' 

, Furthermore, in the face o\ today's lack of any very visible social 
•policy regarding adult learners, the situation^wi th respect to equal opportunity 
is becoming^worse not better for all groups except 'women. The greatest 
increases in educatipnal participation betweefi 1959 a^l975 were made by ^ . 
white women with college degrees and family incomes of $25,000^ a year and 

. *■•.-•.■ ■ . . . * ■ .0 

over.. The rate of grc^vth for women was more. than double that for men; .adults 
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learning , activities for the coTiegc-educated increased a-lmost-twi ce as fast 
as for high school graduates; and the participation for whites increased 
eight time^ as fast as that for blacks (Boaz, 1978). Thus not only are 
whitf^, well-educated pecp'^e with good^jobs alrea^ overrepresented on the 
adult education scene, but' they are making much faster progress than their 
less^w^^ll-educate^l peers, and the educational gap between th^^^haves" and 
"have nets"' is increasing. 

Today'' s adult learners are quite attractive even to the most^traditi^nal 

faculty members. Given the choice of teaching night classes to bright, hard- 

• ■ f ' ' ' * 
working adults or remedial classes to disadvantaged 1^8 year olds, most 

^ faculty members, esReci^.tiy those in, moderately selective four-^year colleges, 

would probably opt. for the aciu Its. Let us see then what ?he chances px^ vor 

colleges hardest iMt by the decline of the 18 year old.' population to attract 

increasing nun.b*:^r:;^ of jidults .in the 1980s and 1990s. ^ * * 

Survey research S S' unariim.ous ifi concluding that the 'singTe most important 

• • ' „ S ' • , . ' - " , / ^ y 

• . - predictor -of whether an adult ;wi 11 engage in organized learning activi'ties 
iS'past level of educationaj attainment (Cr'ass, 1979). Learning is 
} . addictive.,. ^The more education people hav^, the more they seem to want; and 
the populace is becoming -better educated with each passing generation. The 
' ■ ^- ^ average.' adult over the age of 25 how has 12. 3 years of formal^ schooling, up 
"fn)m 9.3 just one generation ago (Golladay, 1977). Since high school 

^ graduates aVe almost four times as'likely to f)articipate in adult\education 

• • : ■ \ .. ... ,.- "-5^ 

f ' . \ 

\ . ..as non-h1gh school graduates, the ri siting educat^nal attai^nment of the 
■ populace shbuTd resujt in an Increased^ demarfd for learni^"^ activities. 
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A secpnd. social cohdit-fdn that has had, and.>ill no doubt continue to 
have, a- dramatic : impact on educational interest and participation is the 
changing role of women. Betv/een \%9 and ia75, the number of adult women 
learners increased 45 percent, compared to an 18 percent increase for men 
(Boaz, '1978) Right now,^ it is hard to imagine factors that' vyouTd decrease .. 
the demand f^r education among women unless women become disenchanted with 
new career oppcjii^ni ties or "the family" does an about face and moves on 
directions quite contrary to today's trends. 

■/ A third factor that must be considered is the labor market. Although 
there is much controversy now over the market value of education, 
specifically a college degree, thire is little doubt that competition for the 
more desirable jobs will increase as members, of the large -baby T30om generation 
find themselves in fierce competition with one another for job promotion- 
The "promotion^ squeeze" will. .probably have a- number of ramif icai^ions for 
education: ' . . ^ ^ . 

• First; people whose- promatipn is blocked in one career line may 
decide on a mid-life career change. A recent study estimated that 

1 , o 

V there are forty million Americans in a state of transition regdrding 

their jobs or careers; 60 percent of them plan- to seek additional 

■ ■ ^ " . * . ■■ " ' J" ' ^ 

education (Arbiter, .et al . , 1978)- - . 

'.A -second option for people vifibs^ job promotion is blocked is to find 
satisfaction j'n'd'ther pursuits--perhaps t+irough learning for its own . 
.sake or througf^Jeisure-time activities that require new learning. 
. The greatest gVowth by subject area in adult education in recent years 
^ • has been in social 'life and recreation,* closely *fol lowed by personal - 

.; 9 ' ' ' . 

' ' • and family living (Roaz, 1978). . . . 
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• Third, the predicted job competition .will probably encourage older <. 

■J ' , ' 

people who are in the jobs and younger persons who want thqse jobs to 
gain a competitive edge throi' ""^t-hpr" iijcafion. This person'al 
initiative, buttressed h !:end^;icy of states and 

^ . .occupational licensing . itudte- continuing education, vv 

■ ^ - | ~ ^.almdsx.. QehtaiKi^..,hei.ghten--.^f^^^ f or- .adul t - educa tionv -^ --^^^ - - - 

.. for. 3^^^^^^^^^ increased qomp^^^ labor market is' . J . 

expected to increase participation in adijK education;. At the saniE time,- - 
competitive labor conditions may make people think twice about leaving/their ? 
jobs for edupation. What in fact seems to-be happening,, is thatjp.eople are 
hanging onto their jobs and'studying part-time— even younger'^students without 
families to support. ^ 

It looks as. though American society is mov-ing ^way from tKe "linear 
Tifeplan" in which education is for the,:young, work for ^the' middle aged, and 
enforced leisure, for the elderly (Be^t and Stern, 1976^), toward' a blended 
lifeplan in which "education, work and leisure go on^conctrrrently throughout * 
life (Cross,, ,1978b).. The '"^goodvlife"' today . is not .likely , to consist of all 
work or all study for the average adult but rather* of a blend of part-time 
Avork, part-time study, and part-time leisure. .. ■ ' ■ '■>- 

: Finally, the strong motivation that many cQlleges' now have for 
attracting adult learners is driving participation rates. up. There, is afnple 
-research to show that making education more accessible increases participation, 
sotpetimes dramatically (Bashaw,- 1965; Bishop and Van Dyk, 1977; Trent and\ ■ 
.Medsker, 1965; Willingham, 1970). Anci> there is ni doubt .that many colleges. 
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are doing every thtaojiossible (within the constraints of money, location, and 
sometimes stubbornly entrenched faculty attitudes) to make college programs 
attractive and accessible^to ad^lt learners. . / 

The number.'pf colleges and universities offering noncredit courses has 
; more than doubled »^n recent years, cioing - 'om 1,10? institutions in 1968 to ^ 

• *. ^ ^ A 

2,225 in 1976 '(Kemp,' 1-978). Furtherr - ' n-i yn^r 1970, even rather 

' tracTi ti onaT coTl eges"began fa 1 au nch a "var i ety of deg ree^pTcrgrBmy-a-n-d'-^seTviceS'" 
d es4^g*rTed--to- attract- -Q T^ 

- ..... ' \ ■ / 
1972 (Ruyle^and ^ei"s'elman, 1974) found that'between a- third and half of all 

American college^nd universities offered programs for nontraditjonal students' 
^ , ;„ If is pr/babiy a fairly safe guess/.that, for the next couple, of decades 

at an>^ Vatfe.,. most' degree- oriented adults will .be accommodated in traditional . 
' college programs'^ >argely through administrative arrangements such as'more ' 

flexible schedules and fn'ore convenient locations. It is important to . . 

reme/nber, however, thdt<,mdst*' adult learners are^not currently degree oriented. 

. ^ ' - \ ^ . > ■ -* ' ' ' 
Unless*the /new availabi/lity o^f degrees for adult learners' raises degree 

' ' . • . V ■ ■ / : ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ' ' : 

aspirations (a r^eal ppssibility in my ppinion),j noncredit opportunities 



sponsored by a variety 'of educational providers| are likely to dominate the 

learn'ing society Qf "the future. - 

i*ist all of -this activity 'bjr> the part of both colleges and adult learners 
, lulVyou into a.fal^e^sen'sef oKsedJurity that tliere'is no need for any social 

policy,^ let. me^express . some' peyjsonal concern^s about what is going on in the 
^- abs^ience. of visible- federal l^eadership/in the 1 ifeTong learning movement. 
, . Firs,t^ ^ ^p.becomvn^^ about the over-eagerness of 

some ' cell leges td attract adult learners into college classrooms, more it must 
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be acknowledged in the interest of institution?!! survival than social good. 
There is now substantial research to indicate that the' average adult/in the • 
United States is already an amazingly active learner, »if by learner we mean 
one who is engaged in self-planned learning projects-^some self-taught, some^ 
taught by friends and neighbors, some taught in organized classes (Tough, 
1971; Penland, 1977, and . '974 and 1975). Although I^am not an - 

- am not^sure I want to perpetuate into the 



advoc^e of deschooling 




adult years the idea, of lifelong school inq either; There is a- legitimate ' 
cpncern, Ti thinkj that the more, effective colleges are in recruiting adults . 
into tradftional college programs, the more adults'wil.l be attracted away from . 
self-directed learning projects 'Into programs designed, directed, and made ^ 
legitimate brothers. The point '6^f the.learning society,' afterall^ is 'to 
develop independent, self-directed learners, / It is cicXt -to create a society in 
which learners become increasitngly d.ependent on* an educational establishment 
cide what, when, where, and how people .should learr\. I believe that all • 
tio.i, especially postsecorjjiciry education', should be directed toward making 
people more self-directed learners, and colleges. can contribute v.ery construe- 
tively to that goal if they are encouraged to thtnk beyond institutional 
survival to providing for the- real needs of adult learners. 

Mylsecond concern about the-lack of federal leadership with resepct to 
adult learning is related to the continuing problem of -equal opportunity. 
Having fougliit that battle with at least some success ^for 18 year olds, here it 
is raisijig its ugly head again for 30 year olds'. There ts> probably more " j 
'Opporti/fiity now for young disadvantaged students to' gain'access to c(ol lege than 
for/Older disadvantaged adults to continue the ■l<inds of education* '^hat might - 
b/ useful 1 to them. ' ' [ v - • " ' ' 
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Over three-fourths of American adults say they would like to corftinue 
their learning/ but Ipss than one-third of them are currently doing so in 
organized learning activities (Carp, Peterson, and Roelfs/ 1974) . The non- 
participants are clearly the less advantaged groups in society, and researchers 
are beginning to identify some of the differences between actual learners and 
those who say they are interested but who are, not currently participating. 
T-hese findings havp 'tions for improvinq r^" 'tv in a^dult ..education^ 



Briefly th( . .^^u as follows {■■. : Zusman, 1979; Cross, 

-1978a;and Cross, 1979 for further details): 

_-,L_ll) Would-be learners have^less information abdujt existing educational'" 
opportunities, and they are more interested than current learners in 
educational and career .counseling, ', ' . 

2)^ Would-be .learners are even^more interested in job-oriented education 
than current, learners and they prefer the more active forms of learning to 
. tradition:&l classroom lectures.- Oh the job training ,Hnte'rnshipsv artd field- r 



work are popular ways to leSrn. ' 



% 



3) .^ Would-be learners are more e}<trinsically motivated ""than current 
learners.* They ,are primari-ly interested ir, oGtain.ing some type of certification 
or degree that has credibility in thfe^marketplace. j , 

4) Would-be learners are more likely than pre^sent participants /to 



perceive the cost of education dts 'a barrier to further ,. learning. / While 



^ 2 

cost ds a real barrier is probably\6verestimated , the decline in npncredit ^ 
enrollments in some California cpmmunity colleges when fees wereMp^stituted as 
a result of Proposj tion T3 bears close watching (Call an J 978). j 



There is evidence tha^t many adults have no inforniation abo'ut costs, and 
many .who Qlaim o'nterest do not participate even when ^ funds are available from 
unions or employers or when education is free (Cross, J979),„.:_^ 
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• These findings indicate that if colleges are to gain a larger share of 
the adult learning market, they will have to move to attract more would-be 
learners/ That, according to current .research, means more pragmatic job- 
related education for less affluent and less academically-oriented adults. 

. If I were a federal policy maker,/faced with really tough competing 
social demands and limited funds for education, Tfny first priority would be to 



put increased dollars into fundi!ig for Educattion, Information'Centers^j Which are 
"dMtgrred to"Wf<e^ conm. , ui on bGtweerr~ttTo"se ' 1 4 . ^ p rni ng opportuni ties 
and those whq^want them. It is the^> job^to catalogue learning opportunities 
-and assist learners in locating the best learning resources' for their needs. . 
Such centers, if Appropriately 'designed and located^ would be expected tp have 
these advantages: : . ' ' ' y 

• . o 

1) Xhey would benefit the less advantaged segments of society somewhat 
more than today 's. relatively advantaged *adults, who obviously already l<;now about 



ex'isting opportunities.' Thus they would begin to addlress the current inequities 
in adul.t education. - ' ' • . 

2) Information and. referral centers would help colleges^ and other educa- 
tional providers utilize* their resources' more fully, while getting across the 
messag^e that the Learning^ Society consists of a rich variety of learning options., 
provtfled by schools and colleges, industry and unions', churches and YMCAs, the 
mil itary: and the media. , ' • . 

3) Well -managed, information systems of available educational • opportuni ties 
would help state and communt'ty pi ahneif?;S provide for the needs of adult learners, 
while reducing overlap and waste... 
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4) Last, but not least, putting a significant amount of money into 
Education Information Centers would make a strong public statement that life- 
long learning and the full utilization of a wide variety of learning resources 
is legitimate, desirab^le, and a necessary ^goal of the Learning Society. It 
would place the imprimatur of- the Federal Government on lifelong learning, 

■ c 

On th'e other hand, if no federal effort 1s inadfe to acknowledge the' social 
desirabili'ty of lifelong learning, and adult' education is. left to'the entrepre- 
neurs, such providers, whether educational institutions or other agertcies, will 



cater Isargely to the ready market of affluent, well-educated acjults who wi.ll 
then become the determiners of the kind of education t/iat is available— a ^ 
distinct possibility tti'at would almost certainly continue the widening .of the 

■• ■ \ ■ • ,. . " ■ . ^ ' . ^■ . ■ ■ ; 

gap betwe^en the educational "haves" and. "have nots." . 



New Students " ^ ' <^ . . . . . 

Just as almost everyone is aware of the ristng age of college students, si 
"^too almost everyone is aware of thfe influx of new kinds, of young people into 
college/ The huge success^story of the past decade of higher education has 
been improved access for ethnic minorities and won^en, . 

.Women h3ve virtually-closed the gap^that previously existed between *men 
and women in college entrance rates, and .'parity* in college access and choice ^ 
'have almost been achieved for ethnic minority groups. In 1975,-13**5 percent 
of the fres-hmen^efitering college described themsel vestas minorities, whicH' 
is roughly the minority portion (13,8 -percent) of 18 to 21 year olds in the . 
- population (Lesl ie,' 1977} * v - ' y 
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Researchers conducting the extensive National Longitudinal Study af 
high school gradua .es Cv^.tcluded- that black underrjgpresentation in college , 
enrollments is ''wholly a function of class background and academic prepara-. 
tion. • . . Controlling 'for social class and. scholastic aptitude ,« blacks of 
both sexes are more\ likely than whites to attend colleop" (Pena. Stafford and 
Talbert, 1977). TheUrouble with that conclusion "is that while statisticians 
can control for social class, minority students cannot. We h^^ve t; 
acknowledge, i Lti}nk,jthat while, racial discrimination per se'may^not be keep- 



ing minorities out of college; the inevitable accompaniments of the.long 
history of racial, discrimination are still operating*. Blacks are heavily 
* pyerrepresented in- the- lower quartile of. family income and sdfolasti'c aptitude 
And academic preparation and social class remain t'he' primary predictors of 
Whether a higH school graduate will enter college, where he or she wi]ll go, 
and how long he or she will persist. 

Given equal , academic qualifications, a ;young i^erson in the top socio- 
eConomix quartile is Almost twics as ,1 ikely to enter cojlege. as a person'in- 
the lowest quartile./ Ability, 'howeyerVhas an even more potent influence^ 
Holding SES constant, a stude^nt in the top academic ability , quartile has . over 
three. times- as great a chance of entering college as one in the lowest • 
""quartile (Peng, 1977). Perhaps the most, surprising and disappointi-ng finding 
of the National .LongitudiniLl Study is that despite all ,of: the attehtian given' 
over the past two decades -to the factors of faVii.ly income in college 
attendance, the role of soci'al class was jus.t. about, as strong in 1972 as it' 

• ■' V • ' ^ ; . * . ' ^' . ^ • .}"']'-.'' 

;was in 1961. (Peng, 1977)^' . . ' ] 
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My personal conviction is that progress in , obtaining equal educational , 
.opportunity in America is at a standstill until we address the underlying 
issues of the academic preparation and motivation of the, lower classes. As I 
have put it elsewhere (Cross, 1976), I believe it is time now to move* beyond 
■access for all toward education for each. Until we can makes educatifin n 
positive and worthwhile experience for voung j vve wi i i M'ever /"ight the 

bdttU ui now iu keep young people, who are not successful or happy in school", 
in school long^^enough to become productive' citizens in this increasing-ly com- 




plex society of ours. 

.. So far remedial programs for New Students have ■ been 8evelopedmorfi through 
tri^l and erroA than through syst^^ research and development. Community 
colleges, have taken" a lot of* criticism for what more entrenched academics/call/^ 
lowered standards and high dropout rates. But -^et us remember' that the community 
colleges are working with learning^ problems not even comprehended by more 
traditional, faculty members. - In my ^opinion, the commimity col leges^; hpji^made • 
a remarkable contribution to equal educ&tional opportunity, largely through the 
efforts of dedicated teachers. What is needed now is additional -funding for 
exper^htal programs for N6w Students, evaluation and, follow up of how these ^ 
students proceed through the educational system, 'and new methods" for developing 
and Tanking 'adequate"^ diagnosis bf^earning problems to appropriate instructional 
methods^ ^ . o 

The problems that we. are beginning toseq-is that the New Students of today 
kre the potential adult learners of tpmorrow. Unless we begin to worry about 
•tl\eir education today; we w'ill have to worry about their agcess tomorrow.. . " 

And now I have^come full circle. There are stilT problems of access and; ... 
qual\ity educatibn for both New Students and nontraditio_^na.l ^students. The \ 
most Wgent 'priorities, however, are equality of access for nontraditional 
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learners and.quallty education for New Students. 



1 #1 r / 
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